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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


: Our subscribers will, we think, be interested to learn that our pre- 
Fi publication sales of I, F. Stone’s The Hidden History Of The Korean War 
int reached the gratifying total of 4000 before publication date, May 5. This 


makes certain that MR will not lose money on the book. What is not at all 
| certain, however, is that the book will reach the vast audience of uninformed 
and misinformed people who would profit from reading it and thus be 
added to the all-too-small group of sane Americans who want to take our 
country off the road to war. 
The book is on sale in the bookstores at $5. We may no longer sell it at 
the pre-publication price of $3. But we can sell it, in combination with a 
subscription to MR, for $5, the price of the book alone. Please help us, and 
help your friends, by telling them of this excellent offer. To stimulate their 
interest, get them to read the following selections from letters we have al- 
ready received: 


“The new book by I. F. Stone is a terrific job. I found it so interesting 
and readable that I finished it in a few hours, yet it is obviously detailed 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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THE THREAT OF DEPRESSION 


For some time now, the editors of MR have been inclined to 
assume that war spending, which is scheduled to continue rising 
through fiscal 1954, would be enough to prevent any large-scale, 
general economic crisis in the near future. 

But now we're not so sure. Signs of economic trouble have 
been multiplying and can no longer be shrugged off as a mere 
coincidence of “special situations.” 

“Production,” says Business Week (April 26), “has outrun 
demand in many lines,” and asks: “When did you ever hear much 
more ‘downturn next year’ talk than there is in the air right now?” 
Washington, according to this same issue of Business Week, thinks 
that “the real recession threat is . . . in 1953.” But Sylvia Porter, 
columnist on the New York Evening Post who has an eye for such 
things, reported on May 6th that the Truman administration is 
already “quietly but unmistakably oiling the anti-depression wheels.” 
As though to confirm her report, the Federal Reserve Board two days 
later announced the suspension of controls on consumer credit. All 
this comes on top of a decline in wholesale prices which has been 
going on for more than a year and other signs (for example, a 
jittery stock market) which seem to point to deflation rather than 
inflation as the danger immediately threatening the American 
economy. 

What’s it all about? How can there be fear of a depression with 
war spending already running at a rate of more than $50 billion a 
year and set to go even higher in the next two years? 

The answer is simple: excess capacity. Despite, or rather be- 
cause of, the fantastic military and military-related waste of the 
last ten years, the American productive machine has been growing 
more rapidly than at any earlier time in our national history. 


Official figures released during April tell an astonishing story. 
Here is a summary, made by the International Monetary Fund, 
of the relevant section of the Fifth Quarterly Report to the Presi- 
dent by the Director of Defense Mobilization, April 1, 1952: 


The expansion of the industrial base for increased military 
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production has been proceeding at a rapid rate. . . . Total 
industrial capacity is now about double that in 1940. The goal 
of 120 million tons of steel ingot production is expected to be 
reached this year, and that of 1.5 million tons of aluminum 
by 1953. Outlays by the chemical industry will result in capacity 
output by the end of 1952 . . . 2.5 times the 1939 level. (Inter- 
national Financial News Survey, April 11, 1952. Emphasis 
added.) 


And an article entitled “Expansion of Capacity in the Postwar 
Period” in the April Survey of Current Business, published by the 
Department of Commerce, adds further details: By the end of 
this year, corporate business will have invested in capital assets an 
aggregate of $124 billion since the war. This compares with total 
capital assets in 1946 of no more than $140 billion. In the field of 
manufacturing as a whole, capacity will be about 50 percent higher 
by the end of this year than it was in 1946. In machinery produc- 
tion and chemicals, the figure will be about 100 percent. Petroleum, 
the largest industry of all in terms of dollar investments, will have 
increased its capacity by about half; private electrical generating 
facilities will be up by around 75 percent. And so on. 

It’s certainly a remarkable record, one that American capitalists 
contemplate with pride and self-congratulation. But these are not the 
only sentiments aroused in their breasts by this enormous growth 
of capacity. It also fills them with a fear which amounts almost to 
terror, Listen to David F. Austin, a Vice-President of United States 
Steel Company, and note the quick change in mood when he passes 
from the past to the future. “Within the sphere of the economics of 
our free private enterprise system,” said Mr. Austin just a year ago, 
“I believe there are two long-range problems of overriding import- 
ance.” The first 


is the long-term economic consequence of the rapid expansion 
of industry in which we are engaged. The statistics of that 
expansion are simply fantastic. In 1953, to cite an example, the 
installed generating capacity of the business-managed electrical 
power industry will be 93 million kilowatts—a 35 percent in- 
crease in three years, to a figure almost double the total cap- 
acity a decade earlier. 

As a matter of fact, right here in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia [where Mr. Austin was speaking], you are witnessing 
another evidence of that expansion. My own company is build- 
ing a large integrated steel mill at Morrisville. 

These examples are but typical of the expansion that is 
to a greater or lesser degree taking place among other com- 
panies and within many industries. The statesman Benjamin 
Disraeli used to say that when he met a man whose name he 
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could not remember, he solved an embarrassing problem by 
asking, “How’s the old complaint?” I have tried that myself— 
except that now I simply ask, “How is your company coming 
along with its expansion program?” 

But what of the future? What will we do with all this pro- 
ductive capacity when we have completed our rearmament 
effort? What will we do with it when this so-called “limited 
emergency of unlimited duration” is over? Will our markets 
then be glutted with the unsaleable products of this added cap- 
acity? (“The Rediscovery of the Free Market,” an address 
before the Philadelphia Chapter, American Marketing Asocia- 
tion, May 16, 1951. Published by the United States Steel 
Corporation. ) 

But just as Mr. Austin gets his audience worked up to a pitch 
of expectation, he breaks off to consider the second of his problems, 
the rise of costs in recent years. And when he returns to excess 
capacity, what is the answer? Why, bless you, management can take 
care of everything by—scientific marketing! Such are the incongrui- 
ties that make American businessmen sound at one moment like 
rational and intelligent human beings, and five minutes later like 
plain half-wits. 

What, then, is the answer to Mr. Austin’s problem? 


There is none—under capitalism. Let us try to make this clear 
in terms of the analysis set forth by the author of “The Structure 
of a Capitalist War Economy” in last month’s MR. 


We divide the economy into three departments of production. 
Department I produces all kinds of means of production. Depart- 
ment II produces consumption goods. And Department III pro- 
duces war goods (everything required by the military establish- 
ment). The output of Department I is sold to the capitalists of all 
three departments. The output of Department II is sold to civilian 
consumers of all kinds. The output of Department III is sold to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Now the situation on the eve of World War II was something 
like this: Department III was as yet virtually nonexistent, and 
Departments I and II were running at less than capacity and, apart 
from individual industries, were not expanding at all. Unemployment 
was high, profits were low, and the economy generally was stagnat- 
ing. What set the whole thing in motion was the breakneck ex- 
pansion of Department III which was necessitated by war needs. 
In part, the growth of Department III took place at the expense of 
Department II; it put great new demands on Department I; and 
the overall increase of employment and profits vastly expanded the 
demand for the output of Department II. Under these conditions, 
there was a need for all three departments to expand at once. 
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Clearly, the key to the situation was Department I, comprising 
all the industries producing means of production. This is the founda- 
tion of the whole economic edifice. It provides, so to speak, the 
bricks and mortar from which all three departments are built. And 
here we note an apparent paradox. When all three departments 
are expanding, a large part of the demand for the products of 
Department I comes from Department I itself. But the expansion 
of Department I can never be an end in itself; except for relatively 
brief periods, it must be closely geared to the expansion of Depart- 
ments II and III. When and if the expansion of Departments II and 
III comes to an end, or slows down below a certain speed, the 
expansion of Department I must also come to a halt. And when this 
happens, the entire part of the demand for the products of Depart- 
ment I which has been created by the expansion of Department I 
itself simply vanishes. The result is that Department I not only ceases 
to expand but begins to operate at less than capacity. The profits 
of capitalists in Department I shrink; workers in Department I are 
thrown out of jobs. These developments in turn cause a shrinkage 
in the demand for the products of Department II, which again 
reduces profits and creates unemployment, and so on. This is 
capitalist crisis. And now note this well: it can occur no matter how 
large Department III (war goods) has grown to be; all that is 
necessary is that the expansion of Department III shall have ceased 
(or that its rate shall have fallen below the critical level). 


This complicated mechanism is so important that it may be 
well to digress for a moment to attempt to clarify the way it works 
by reference to the operation of a socialist economy. A socialist 
economy, say that of the Soviet Union, can also be divided into 
the same three departments we have used in analyzing the capitalist 
economy. And during a period of extremely rapid development, the 
paradoxical role of Department I—that it furnishes a large part of 
the demand for its own products—will be the same as that described 
above in connection with the rapid growth of a war economy in 
the United States. The key question is this: When the build-up 
period comes to an end (or at any rate enters a phase of slower 
growth), must this manifest itself in a crisis in Department I which 
rapidly spreads to the whole economy, as happens in the capitalist 
economy? The answer is definitely, No. In the socialist economy, 
whatever manpower and productive capacity are not required for 
continuing the expansion of Department I can be shifted to expand- 
ing Department II (consumption goods). This can be done by the 
planning authority, and the sufficiency of the demand for the enlarged 
(and growing) output of Department II can always be guaranteed by 
the simple device of lowering prices to consumers, Note that this is 
precisely the method the Soviet Union has adopted in the postwar 
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period to ensure adequate demand for the products of an expanding 
Department II. But also note—and this is the decisive consideration 
from our present point of view—that this method is not available 
to capitalism, not even to the most closely regulated capitalism. 

Why not? Here we reach the heart of the difference between 
capitalism and socialism. Lowering the prices of consumption goods 
is identical with raising (real) wages and reducing profits. Capitalists 
will never do this voluntarily, and no capitalist government ever has 
or ever will force them to do it. It goes against the whole purpose 
and logic of the system. In a socialist society, on the other hand, 
“profits” are simply what is withheld from the people by the state 
for purposes of building up productive capacity, defense capabilities, 
and so on. When less is needed for these purposes, there is no reason 
whatever, no vested interest or anything of the sort, to prevent more 
from being turned over to the people. To do so, in fact, is in full 
conformity with the purpose and logic of the system. 

Let us return now to the analysis of the present situation. We 
have seen that a period during which a capitalist economy under- 
goes very rapid expansion will come to an end, not in a gradual 
shift to slower expansion and higher consumption, but in a general 
crisis of “overproduction.” True, a sufficiently rapid rise in war 
expenditures (or, as far as the principle of the matter is concerned, 
of public works) could avert the crisis, but a mere high level of war 
expenditures will not avail. The question, then, is this: How have 
war expenditures been developing, and what is expected to be their 
future course? Here is a table recently prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report.* It shows actual “major 
national security” expenditures for 1950 and 1951, estimated for the 
later years. 


Fiscal Year Billions of $ 
1950 17.5 
1951 26.4 
1952 49.7 
1953 65.1 
1954 68.0 
1955 63.0 


Remembering that we are now at the end of fiscal 1952 (the 
fiscal year ends on June 30), we can see that we are about half 
way through this table and can estimate that war spending is now 
running at an annual rate somewhere between $49.7 and $65.1 
* Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on the January 
1952 Economic Report of the President, etc., March 12, 1952, p. 58. These 
reports always contain much useful information. 
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billion, say $57 billion. This means, in other words, that by far the 
greater part of the planned expansion in war spending has already 
taken place. Though the level will remain very high, the rise from 
now on will be quite moderate. The danger point is obviously ap- 
proaching and may already have been reached. We may move at 
any moment from a state of high prosperity to one of recession or 
depression. 

There are two factors which reinforce this likelihood. First, 
the Congress seems determined to cut the planned level of govern- 
ment expenditures, including war expenditures. If this is really done, 
the rise from now on will be even smaller than indicated by the 
above table. And second, the ruling class has chosen this moment 
to launch an attack on a wide front against trade unions and work- 
oe ing-class standards. The refusal of the steel industry to grant the 
By. steelworkers a wage increase in line with what has already hap- 
pened in the auto and other comparable industries was the opening 
gun of this attack; it has now broadened out to include proposals for 
new and drastic anti-labor legislation. Arthur Eggleston—whose new 
labor column in the Compass we heartily welcome and recommend 
to MR readers—is probably right in holding that the central pur- 
pose is to smash industry-wide collective bargaining. (See his column, 
“Steel the Opening Gun in Drive on Industry-Wide Unions,” in 
the Compass of May 8th.) If the capitalists should succeed in ac- 
complishing this aim, it would represent the biggest setback for 
labor since the open-shop drive of the 1920s: the way would be 
wide open for a full-scale onslaught on wages and working con- 
ditions. 

From the point of view of furthering economic prosperity, of 
course, this is precisely the time when capitalists ought to be raising 
wages, Instead, they are mounting a great campaign to do just the 
opposite. Under capitalism, you see, class war takes precedence over 
everything else, including the smooth functioning of the system itself. 

To sum up: there is a very real possibility of an economic crisis 
in the near future. Moreover, the attack on labor which the capitalist 
class is pressing with increasing vigor, far from mitigating this pos- 
sibility, is actually magnifying it. 

What conclusions should we draw? 

First, and unquestionably most important, that our estimate of 
the war danger must be revised sharply upward. The obvious way 
to combat depression is step up war spending. But, politically speak- 
ing, this is not easy under present conditions; in fact, public opinion 
clearly favors a reduction in both spending and taxes. If public 
opinion is to be appropriately modified, a bigger and better war 
scare is essential, and this in turn requires the creation of provoca- 
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tions and incidents, perhaps even the deliberate spreading of the 
war in the Far East. 

Unfortunately, the creation of provocations and incidents pre- 
sents no insuperable problems. There are plenty of people around 
who are just itching to undertake the assignment—including those, 
like the ineffable General Grow, who favor a preventive war against 
the Soviet Union, and the whole MacArthur-Dulles crowd of ad- 
vocates of an immediate crusade against the Asian revolution. Strong 
and dangerous though they are, these people have not yet been able 
to achieve a controlling position in the ruling class; they have been 
held in check by more responsible elements, particularly among the 
big capitalists, who have some understanding of the military facts 
of life. But we must recognize that the imminent threat of depres- 
sion introduces a new element into the situation. Those who have 
been throwing their weight on the side of caution must now be 
tempted to see their salvation in great war spending, hence to wel- 
come more war scares and the incidents that produce them. And 
all they need to do is to flash the green light to the preventive 
warriors and the counter-revolutionary crusaders who will be glad 
to do the dirty work—and who may at any time plunge us into 
final and irrevocable disaster. 


What about the longer run? Is our analysis of the “outlook for 
socialists” in last month’s MR in need of serious amendment or 
revision? 

That analysis, it will be recalled, was based on the premise 
that “present conditions cannot last, that they must either get worse 

. or get better.” (P. 1.) What has to be added now is that, un- 
fortunately, they are definitely getting worse. The apparent stability 
of general economic and political conditions seems to be disintegrat- 
ing even before the onset of the foreign policy crisis which we fore- 
saw as the probable upsetting factor. 

But the main alternatives before us have not changed: either 
we plunge madly on to war and catastrophe, or we change course 
and begin to seek a way out through reforming (and ultimately 
replacing) a system which is no longer compatible with the health— 
or, indeed, the continued existence—of the human race. 


Some members of the ruling class may think they see a third 
way. They may think that they can keep the Cold War going in- 
definitely, if necessary stepping up its pace, while solving their 
domestic economic troubles at the expense of the working class. 
But this is an illusion. The Cold War has a logic of its own which 
no one can control: either it leads to Hot War or the collapse of 
the capitalist coalition. And the theory that profits can be mairn- 
tained and prosperity perpetuated by beating down real wages for- 
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gets the little fact that capitalist business, alas, needs workers not 
only as producers of surplus value but also as consumers of its 
products. 

No, for capitalism there are only two roads—war and violent 
destruction, or reform and gradual replacement. We are travelling 
the first of these roads at an accelerating speed. It is just possible, 
however, that we may be approaching a junction which will give 
us an opportunity, perhaps the last, to turn onto the second road. 
That possibility remains our best hope. 


THE CASE OF FINLAND 


A person’s outlook on international politics, and more specific- 
ally one’s attitude toward United States foreign policy, is very likely 
to be shaped by the way one answers this question: Can a country 
located near the Soviet Union retain its independence, run its affairs 
in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of its own people, 
and at the same time maintain good relations with its huge neighbor? 

If the answer is “no,” then a good case can be made out for 
United States foreign policy as a necessary protection against the 
USSR’s designs on all its neighbors. But if the answer is “yes,” the 
whole rationale of American policy disappears: the “protection” 
of the United States is bound to appear in an entirely different light. 


This issue is especially important as it bears on the crucial 
question of the future of Germany. Could a unified and neutralized 
Germany retain its independence and at the same time develop nor- 
mal diplomatic and economic relations with the Soviet Union? If 
the peoples of the West were convinced that it could, it is hard 
to believe that the Acheson-Adenauer policy of creating a new and 
bigger Korea in the heart of Europe would stand a chance of 
adoption. On the other hand, if a unified Germany would inevitably 
fall into the Soviet sphere, either through Soviet conquest or through 
an internal revolution on the Czechoslovakian pattern, then only a 
small minority of western public opinion would be prepared to 
agree to German unification, however great the risks of the con- 
tinuing division of Germany may be. 

The case of Finland, while of course it could not be considered as 
absolutely conclusive evidence, ought to throw useful light on these 
questions. On the whole, however, the American press has carried 
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very little general information about Finland in recent times, and 
it is safe to say that American public opinion, once so much con- 
cerned about events in Finland, is now both uninformed and un- 
influenced by developments in that small neighbor of the USSR. 

Under these circumstances, we found a recent Overseas News 
Agency report, by Elmer W. Lammi from Helsinki, of the greatest 
interest. How widely this report was published in the American press 
we have no way of knowing; it was brought to our attention by an 
MR reader who came across it in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(May 10). Inquiries among people whose business it is to follow 
the news from the Soviet Union and adjacent regions convinced 
us that Mr. Lammi’s facts are accurate and that the story he has 
to tell deserves the widest dissemination. Here is a full summary: 


Mr. Lammi begins by remarking that war seems more remote 
in Helsinki than anywhere else in Europe, despite the fact that the 
Soviet naval base of Porkkala lies only 15 miles to the west and 
the Soviet frontier itself less than a hundred miles to the east. 
There are no air-raid drills or other signs of preparations for 
war, and “there is almost no talk of war.” Still Mr. Lammi has 
what he describes as a “strange sense of false security” because the 
Soviet Army “could occupy this defenseless land in days—perhaps 
hours.” 

The Finns have an army and air force, but they are limited 
by the peace treaty to 40,000 men and 60 planes, certainly no match 
for the Soviet forces which could be concentrated against the coun- 
try. What’s more, Finland is tied to the USSR by a treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance, and the Finnish Communist Party 
is strong enough to poll about a fifth of the votes of the Finnish 
electorate. 


Our guess is that to the average American newspaper reader, 
this situation in which the Finns find themselves would appear to 
be desperate indeed. What could be worse than having the Red 
Army on your borders, no significant armed forces of your own, 
and a big Communist Party inside your country? But the Finns do 
not seem to consider the outlook quite so hopeless. In fact, Mr. 
Lammi reports, one now notes a “genuine note of optimism” for 
the first time since the end of the war. 

There are, Mr. Lammi says, a number of reasons for this 
optimism: (1) the country has been able to maintain its independ- 
ence; (2) the Kremlin, which used to wage a constant war of 
nerves against Finland, has not been doing so for some time; (3) 
the country is relatively prosperous; and (4) Helsinki is looking 
forward to the Olympic Games to be held there during the coming 
summer. 
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“Never,” according to Mr. Lammi, “have relations with the 
traditional neighbor to the east appeared more peaceful.” Why? 
Because the government of Prime Minister Urho Kekkonen, a 
member of the middle-of-the-road Agrarian Party, which took office 
in 1950 has worked steadily to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union. These efforts followed a period of Social Democratic rule 
during which Finnish-Soviet relations “had sunk to a postwar low.” 
Not all of the Kekkonen government’s actions, says Mr. Lammi, 
have pleased anti-Communist Finns—what, we might ask, does 
please anti-Communists anywhere?—but they have had their re- 
wards, most recently in the Soviet Union’s cancelling fines incurred 
by Finland for late delivery of goods on reparations account. Sim- 
ultaneously, the Kekkonen government undertook a program of 
economic stabilization which has on the whole been successful. 

Finland’s foreign policy has been one of strict neutrality, and 
it has paid off well. Trade with countries in the West as well as the 
East was responsible for one of Finland’s most prosperous years in 
1951. Prices are high, but almost anything can now be obtained in 
Helsinki shops. The construction industry is booming, and new 
office buildings and apartment houses are going up all over the 
place. Helsinki is specially busy getting ready to take care of an 
expected influx of some 100,000 visitors to the Olympic Games. It 
reassures the Finns that for the first time the Soviet Union is going 
to participate in this international sporting event. 

All this does not mean that the Finns have lost their distrust 
of the Russians. This distrust has deep roots and “cannot be wiped 
out in a few years.” The Finns’ optimism is colored by “a slight 
element of wonder at the Kremlin’s tolerance.” 

But, Mr. Lammi concludes, this optimism does have at least 
one sound basis. There is little chance that the Finnish Communist 
te Party will ever be able to acquire enough strength to enable it to 
‘a “take over from the inside.” Only Soviet troops could do the job, 
bw: and “the Finns stubbornly refuse to give the Kremlin the slightest 
excuse to launch an invasion.” 

All of which seems to indicate that a neighbor of the Soviet 
Union which really tries to foster good relations between the two 
countries and which resolutely refuses to be drawn into anti-Sovict 
combinations and maneuvers need have no fear for its military 
security or its political independence. 

Those who have been sold the view that the USSR is a grasp- 
ing, aggressive, imperialist country will certainly find this a difficult 
conclusion to accept. But if you forget about the alleged insatiable 
Soviet appetite for conquest and look at the matter from the point 
of view of Soviet national interests, could anything appear more 
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natural? If most Finns are non- or anti-Communist, as clearly 
seems to be the case, what would the USSR get but headaches by 
trying to take them over? Of course, if the Finns directly or in- 
directly threaten the security of the Soviet Union, that’s a different 
matter. But why should the Finns? Isn’t the policy of the Kek- 
konen government in their interest, and wouldn’t the Russians be 
fools not to welcome it and respond positively to it? 


Ah yes, you may say, but Finland is not reaily an independent 
country unless it is free to shape its policies without reference to 
the desires of the Soviet Union or any other foreign power. Perhaps. 
But if you want to insist on this criterion of freedom, you must not 
try to run away from its implications. By this standard, no Amer- 
ican country except the United States has ever been free since the 
Monroe Doctrine prescribed the rules for inter-hemisphere relations 
more than a century and a quarter ago. And certainly none of the 
countries now dependent on United States financial aid can be said 
to be free. Perhaps Americans would do well to talk less about free- 
dom and more about the good-neighborly obligations of nations, 
large and small—not only in the Americas but also in Europe and 
Asia and everywhere else in the world. 

Turning now to Germany, we do not suggest that what applies 
to Finland and Soviet-Finnish relations automatically applies to 
Germany and German-Soviet relations. Clearly, whether it does or not 
is a matter for investigation. We suggest that the reader undertake 
such an investigation for himself. Would a unified Germany be 
likely to have a more powerful Communist Party, relatively speak- 
ing, than Finland? What is the real national interest of Germany 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union—to join a hostile bloc and probably get 
into another war more devastating than the last, or to live and trade 
peacefully with its powerful neighbor? What is the real national 
interest of the Soviet Union vis-A-vis Germany—to try to take over 
and rule a numerous and unsympathetic people, or to normalize 
relations with them and work toward an era of better feeling? 

Is the Finnish case really so different from the German case 
as superficial appearances might lead one to suppose? 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN JAMAICA 


For a variety of reasons, MR cannot hope to cover the struggle 
of all colonial peoples against imperialism, but we can select one 
representative example and follow it as it develops and grows. For 
this purpose, Jamaica, the largest and most populous colony 
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in the British West Indies, seems an ideal choice. Harvey O’Con- 
nor’s articles on Jamaica (MR, January and February, 1952) 
gave MR readers a highly compact and perceptive picture of a 
colonial society and its fight for independence and _ self-develop- 
ment. Subsequent events in that island have served to illustrate 
dramatically the anatomy of colonial politics and the effectiveness 
of the red scare as a weapon in imperialism’s fight for survival. 


Let us recall the political situation in Jamaica as described by 
O’Connor. 

“Current history in Jamaica,” O’Connor reported, “begins in 
1938 with the great Kingston dock strike under the leadership of 
W. Alexander Bustamante. The flame of industrial revolt leaped 
from the metropolis to the sugar and banana estates.” (MR, 
February, p. 307.) From this explosion there emerged two move- 
ments. One was essentially Bustamante’s personal show; it consisted 
of the Industrial Labor Union of which he was to become the 
head for life, and the Jamaica Labor Party. The other was the 
first authentic expression of Jamaican nationalism; its industrial 
branch was the Trade Union Congress (TUC) and its political arm 
the Peoples National Party (PNP). 


During the early years of World War II, Bustamante was 
thrown into jail by the British. In 1942 he reached an understand- 
ing with his jailors, was released, and has since been the chief 
political support of private enterprise and imperialist rule on the 
island. 

PNP, on the other hand, developed increasingly into a genuinely 
national movement, with the workers organized in the TUC as its 
left wing and various anti-imperialist merchants and capitalists as 
its right wing. Holding the balance, and enjoying the prestige of 
; recognized party leader, was Washington N. Manley, the island’s 
leading lawyer. 

During the last decade, two persistent trends have been observ- 
able in Jamaican political life. On the one hand, PNP has been 
gaining strength at the expense of Bustamante. The first election 
to the island’s House of Representatives took place in 1944: Bust- 
amante won 41 percent of the votes; 30 percent went to independ- 
ents; only 23 percent went to the PNP. The second election, in 1949, 
showed PNP ahead with 43 percent as against 42 percent for Bust- 
amante (the latter still elected more representatives and was there- 
fore able to continue as the “governing” party). Wrote O’Connor 
late in 1951: “The 1951 parochial (county) elections showed the 
Labor Party still slipping; Manley and his PNP look confidently 
toward victory in the next general election which must be held at 
the latest by 1954.” (P. 309.) 
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Simultaneously, within the PNP the center of political gravity 
was shifting to the Left. At the outset, most of the workers were in 
Bustamante’s camp, but gradually, as the real situation became 
clearer to them, they shifted to the TUC and the PNP. The result 
necessarily was that the TUC came to exert more and more influence 
in the party’s councils. In 1951, the President of the TUC, Ken 
Hill, was triumphantly elected Mayor of Kingston; and at about 
the same time elections to the PNP Executive returned 10 TUC 
members out of a total of 21. 


Thus we see that as 1951 came to a close, the prospect was 
not only for a victory of the PNP in the relatively near future, but 
for a victory of a PNP in which the Left would become increasingly 
the leading force. 


Not surprisingly, this prospect did not please the right wing of 
the PNP, which now proceeded, in a series of classic maneuvers, to 
engineer the split in the party reported by Richard Hart, Vice- 
Chairman of the TUC, in the April issue of MR (pp. 397-398). 


The Right first attempted, by financing two renegades from the 
TUC, to form a rival labor union within the PNP and in this way 
to ensure its own continued dominance. This strategy quickly fizzled, 
but at just this time the Right came into possession of a document 
which gave it what it wanted: a brush with which to paint the 
TUC leaders red. The document in question was part of a study 
course which had been prepared in 1947 by two members of the 
British Communist Party, then residing in Jamaica, which asserted 
that at some stage the workers would have to separate from the 
PNP and form a Communist Party of their own. With the help of 
the TUC renegades who had failed in their efforts to establish a 
dual union within the PNP, the Right (quite falsely, as was later 
shown) connected this study course with the TUC leadership. The 
next steps were to put the document in the hands of the Gleaner, 
Kingston’s daily newspaper, and then to demand that Manley go 
along on expelling the TUC leadership from the party on pain of 
being subjected to a full-scale red smear, 


Manley, being forced to choose between Left and Right, threw 
his lot in with the Right. A “tribunal” was appointed to inquire 
into the charges against the TUC leaders and, of course, found 
against them. They were called upon either to resign or to face 
expulsion at a special party conference held at the end of March. 
In spite of Manley’s threat to resign unless the left-wing leaders 
were expelled, the vote to expel was carried by no more than 128 to 
75. If Manley had pledged himself to abide by the result of a free 
vote and to continue as head of the party, the outcome would 
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certainly have been very much closer and might have gone against 
the Right. 


In the course of his speech at the special conference, Richard 
Hart, one of the accused, spoke as follows: 


I am satisfied that there is nothing about [the left-wing leaders] 
that Manley did not know before the production of the document. 
I am satisfied that the propaganda about Communists . . . means 
only that for political reasons a new definition is being given to 
the word “Communist” which was not the definition used when 
the PNP Executive made its declaration in July 1948 that there 
were no persons in the PNP who were Communists. A Communist 
was then defined as being a person holding membership in or sub- 
ject to the discipline of any Communist organization. And this new 
definition has been coldly and calculatingly adopted for the pur- 
pose of a smear campaign and a witch hunt. 


We who have stood up to persecution and imprisonment in 
the past are prepared to suffer whatever may come in the future. 
And these frightened men who in their imagination see war just 
around the corner may have the satisfaction of knowing that if war 
comes and the Americans are secking victims in the West Indies 
they may ensure the safety of their own skins by pointing at us. 
And I hope their consciences will be merciful. 


If these recommendations of the Tribunal are accepted it will 
cause such a weakening of our national movement as will destroy 
the possibility of the early achievement of self-government which 
is now almost within our grasp... . 

In closing I wish only to place before him [Manley] the 
example of the great leader of the national movement today in 
the land whence the ancestors of the great majority of our people 
came. In January of this year Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister 
and leader of the national movement of the Gold Coast, or Ghana, 
West Africa, was faced with a similar right-wing revolt in the 
Convention Peoples Party (their equivalent of the PNP). This is 
what he said: 

‘I know for certain that last week at a meeting in Accra held 
by a group of bourgeois nationalists and professional aristocrats a 
plot was hatched to sabotage every effort of the CPP, break the 
popular front and ruin the struggle for the liberation of Ghana. 
They have planned to do everything to confuse the masses and 
employ the old discredited imperialist tactics of divide and rule, 
that is, infiltrating into the camp of the party and using some of the 
party members as saboteurs to achieve their end. In this, they 
have been in league with certain shiftless editors to carry out their 
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grafting and lying schemes. I assure them that we are firm and the 
masses are behind the CPP. . . . The masses know what we want 
and who should lead them. Their vile propaganda will fall on stony 
ground and come to naught.’ 

I commend this example to the President of the PNP. This is 
the road by which he and the PNP can lead our nation forward to 
victory. The other course which he has embarked upon of expelling 
the left wing, which represents the working class, is one which 
history will never forget or forgive. 


Hart’s warnings went unheeded. The Left was expelled, and the 
PNP promptly split. 

It is too early to foresee all the consequences. Clearly, the 
PNP has lost most of its working-class support. The party has not 
been able to hold street meetings in Kingston because of the hostility 
of the workers, while the TUC has been attracting large and 
enthusiastic crowds. Outside of Kingston, many workers are return- 
ing to Bustamante. The bright hopes entertained so recently for 
a PNP victory in the 1954 elections have gone a-glimmer; it now 
seems highly likely that Bustamante will be the victor and hence 
the real beneficiary of the split. 


Meanwhile, Hill, the TUC president and Mayor of Kingston, 
has organized the seceding PNP branches into the “Friends of the 
TUC,” while another former PNPer, F. L. B. Evans, has organized 
a new party, the United Negro Party. As of early May, it looked 
as though Hill would be forced by the pressure of the masses to 
form a new party which would probably be amalgamated with the 
United Negro Party. If this happens, indications are that the new 
party will probably try to establish itself along nationalist lines, like 
the PNP. But this time, unlike the PNP, the working class will 
unquestionably be in the lead, 


In short, the Jamaican independence movement has suffered a 
setback, but from this defeat it will rise again, stronger than ever 
and better prepared to carry on the fight against imperialism and 
for socialism. We will keep MR readers informed from time to 
time of the further course of this fight. 

(May 15, 1952) 


When each member of the community has sufficient for his 
wants, and is not interfered with by his neighbor, it will not be an 
object of any interest to him to interfere with any one else. 


—Oscar Wilde, The Soul of Man Under Socialism 
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BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


When Aneurin Bevan, Harold Wilson, and John Freeman 
resigned from the British Labor government in April, 1951, it was 
fashionable in some circles here and abroad to question their motives 
and impugn their integrity. Perhaps the most bitter criticism came 
from their own Labor Party colleagues in Parliament. The Bevanites, 
said Sir Hartley Shawcross, in a class-conscious sneer, are “extreme 
left-wingers . . . some with outlooks soured and warped by dis- 
appointment of personal ambitions, some highbrows educated be- 
yond capacity.” Bevan, thought Stanley Evans, M.P., headed “an 
uneasy coalition of well-meaning emotionalists, rejects, frustrates, 
crackpots and fellow travellers.” Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., was “sorry 
to have to say it, but Nye Bevan and his friends did not think of 
the reasons for their resignations until after the resignations had 
been decided upon . . . the issue was largely personal . . . the 
question of rearmament and raw materials had to be dragged in to 
justify their resignations.” 

Today, a little more than one year later, the “extreme left- 
wingers,” the “uneasy coalition of well-meaning emotionalists” has 
become a very solid coalition, indeed, and an important influence 
within the Labor Party. The parliamentary Bevanites have already 
delivered an impressive vote against the Japanese Peace Treaty, and 
they will be largely responsible for the fact that the Labor opposition 
is fighting against German rearmament with increasing determina- 
tion. Three of the largest British unions have taken up a Bevanite 
position on rearmament in general, and there are recurrent reports 
that a number of the former Labor ministers are moving in a Bevan- 
ite direction. It is still too early for Laborites to say, in a paraphrase 
of the 19th century Liberal Sir William Harcourt (“We are all 
socialists now”), that “We are all Bevanites now,” but Bevanism, 
as a philosophy and a movement, would seem to have an assured 
future. And Aneurin Bevan himself is a far more important figure 
in the Labor Party today than he was at any time before his 
resignation. 

How can these developments be explained? In the first place, 
the significance of rearmament and the subsequent charges on the 
Health Service as underlying factors can be exaggerated. While 


These reflections on Aneurin Bevan’s new book, “In Place of Fear,” are by 
the author of “The Welfare State—for Capitalists Too,” MR, October 1951. 
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they led directly to the resignations, and continue to provide the 
main arguing points of the Bevanite critique, they are, in my view, 
only capstans with which the Bevanites hoist a much weightier 
argument, which is: the Labor Party cannot and will not anchor 
itself to a mere Welfare State in domestic affairs and to American 
leadership in world affairs. There is, they say, still too much in- 
equality and maldistribution of wealth in Britain and the world. 
People everywhere are in revolt against hunger and exploitation. 
Communism—and let no one imagine the Bevanites are in any sense 
pro-Communist or pro-Russian—will feed on their discontent unless 
the West can provide a realistic and attractive alternative. The 
United States, as the leading capitalist country, has shown little 
disposition to understand the basic problem and to deal with it in 
terms other than bombast and force. British socialism, on the other 
hand, does understand the problem, and can provide the necessary 
solutions. The first is to complete the transfer of power in Britain 
to the working class; and the second is to divert some portion of 
the resources currently going for armaments to economic aid for 
backward areas. Both solutions imply—and are intended to imply— 
British leadership of the progressive, non-Communist countries of 
the world. 


Bevanism, in other words, is based squarely on the shortcomings 
and failures of the post-war Labor Government, and it incorporates 
broadly the criticisms that were steadily put forward by left-wing 
Labor back benchers. It is hardly fortuitous that most of the original 
“Keep Left” group—Crossman, Foot, Mikardo, Bing, Harold Davies, 
J. P. W. Mallalieu, Stephen Swingler—are Bevanites. “Our ‘Red 
Paper’,” said the Foreword to the Keep Left pamphlet (April, 1947), 
“tries to carry on where the Government White Papers left off.” 
Bevanism, five years later, is a similar if more dramatic attempt to 
“carry on.” 


Within the Labor Party, Bevanism finds increasing support not 
merely among those who are critics of a high level of armaments, 
but among those who have come to see that the Attlee-Bevin-Mor- 
rison leadership produced a form of British New Dealism rather than 
Democratic Socialism, and that this leadership is apparently willing 
to “consolidate” this modest achievement. But for Aneurin Bevan, 
in 1952: 


The relations between public and private enterprise have 
not yet reached a condition where they can be stabilized. That 
is why it is so foolish for certain Labour men to preach ‘con- 
solidation’ at this stage. Before we can dream of consolidation, 
the power relations of public and private property must be 
drastically altered. . . . This is no place in which to halt.” 
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The quotation appears in Bevan’s recent book, In Place of Fear 
(p. 124), which is devoted to sketching the philosophy of the man 
and the movement which takes his name. I deliberately emphasize 
philosophy, because the reader will not find here—and, indeed, 
anywhere as yet—a detailed blueprint of the Bevan program. Arma- 
ments spending is too high; but the desired amount is not specified. 
The colonial peoples are entitled to throw off the shackles of im- 
perialism and exploitation; but we are not told, for example, what 
should be done about Malaya, Indo-China, or Korea. Point Four 
must be vastly expanded; but we are not advised how, or again, 
how much. Clearly, Britain is to become less dependent on the 
United States, and is to provide the leadership of a Third Force; 
but the means, methods, and techniques are not given. 


Moreover, a number of Bevan’s hindsights and foresights can 
be questioned. Certainly it is open to doubt that “probably .. . 
Western Europe would have gone Socialist after the war if Soviet 
behavior had not given it too grim a visage” (p. 72)—if only be- 
cause Bevan’s own analysis of national and international capitalist 
power raises some doubts. Are the Russians “always trying” to 
export revolution (p. 16), and will Communist China follow Yugo- 
slavia’s example (p. 18)? Bevan is far more certain than the facts 
entitle him to be. 


It would also be interesting to know whether all his supporters 
join Bevan in rejecting the 


claim . . . now made that the United States should make a 
financial contribution to enable her Allies to meet their defense 
commitments. . . . This has the appearance, if not the effect, 
of making the soldiers of European nations mercenaries of the 
United States State Department. It also undermines their in- 
dependence in council. It is to the interests of none of us that 
our spokesmen should feel inhibited by the knowledge that their 
means of defense are at the mercy of one member of the 
Alliance. . . . If a nation’s share of the arms program is in- 
supportable, then the total should be lowered or the burden 
redistributed. (p. 138, italics added). 


Some Bevanites are (or were) of the opinion that redis- 
tributing the burden of armaments, which would leave the level 
of Western rearmament as a whole unaffected, would not reduce 
British trade and raw material difficulties, and by increasing the 
American contribution (larger United States Army, Navy, and Air 
Force), would have the positively bad effect of further committing 
the United States to a war economy and war psychology. Further, 
does American economic aid in the form of Point Four, which 
Bevan favors, have political effects different from those of military 
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aid? There is little evidence of it, and in fact, little evidence that 
Bevan-style socialism anywhere in the world would get any Amer- 
ican aid at all. 


By a curious paradox, the foreign policies of Bevanism are far 
more applicable to, say, a socialist America than a socialist Britain. 
Although Bevan is convinced that Britain’s economic position does 
not limit the application of socialist policies, a strong case can be 
made out that it does, at least as long as Britain chooses an in- 
dependent role in world politics. The plain fact is that Britain lacks 
the resources to undertake alone the creation of a socialist world. 
The vast export of capital to underdeveloped areas, a major in- 
fluence on policy at international conferences, leadership of a group 
of nations—these are or can be characteristics only of the leading 
world powers, that is, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Theoretically, of course, a socialist Britain could ally herself with the 
East, but Bevan clearly rejects Soviet leadership. Indeed, he almost 
seems to argue for British leadership of both East and West. Soviet 
policy is bitterly criticized, and the United States “understands the 
threat of Communism . . . less” than the British. (p. 130.) The 
“guidance given to the world by the United States administration is 
wrong.” Inevitably, Bevan’s foreign policy contains a large measure 
of admonition and exhortation addressed to both Russians and 
Americans. Both are urged to become Bevanites, and the success of 
his proposals would appear to depend in considerable measure upon 
such an improbable conversion. 

Only two of the ten chapters in In Place of Fear are devoted 
to world politics. The remaining eight, concerned with Bevan and 
British socialism, provide fascinating insights into their respective 
personalities. “In so far as I can be said to have had a political 
training at all,” says Bevan, “it has been in Marxism” (pp. 18-19). His 
book makes clear, however, that although he was also influenced by 
Debs, de Leon, and Jack London, he has been principally influenced 
throughout his life by experience and environment. Mining coal at 
the age of fourteen, slums, depressions, the bleak misery of the col- 
liery and industrial areas between the wars, the smug, selfish, class- 
conscious egotism of the ruling class—in other words, life not litera- 
ture exerted the major influence on Aneurin Bevan. When he 
started his political career, he writes, “my concern was with the one 
practical question: Where does power lie in this particular State 
of Great Britain, and how can it be attained by the workers?” (p. 1.) 
And, again, it is his interpretation of history and experience, not 
the debates in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, that makes 
him reflect that “the issue therefore in a capitalist democracy 
resolves itself into this: either poverty will use democracy to win 
the struggle against property, or property, in fear of poverty, will 
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destroy democracy.” (p.3.) More striking and original is his obser- 
vation: “How can wealth persuade poverty to use its political free- 
dom to keep wealth in power? Here lies the whole art of Conserva- 
tive politics in the twentieth century.” (p. 4.) Perhaps we catch a 
clue to Bevan’s occasional strident and vituperative oratory—to those 
famous phrases, “the Tories are lower than vermin,” and “vinegar- 
faced landlords’—in his interpretation of the character of the 
British Parliament. “The function of parliamentary democracy,” he 
writes, 


under universal franchise, historically considered, is to expose 
wealth-privilege to the attack of the people. It is a sword pointed 
at the heart of property-power. The arena where the issues are 
joined is Parliament. 

The atmosphere of Parliament, its physical arrangements, its 
procedure, its semi-ecclesiastical ritual, are therefore worth care- 
ful study. They are all profoundly intimidating for the products 
of a board school system who are the bearers of a fiery message 
from the great industrial constituencies. The first essential in the 
pioneers of a new social order is a big bump of irreverence. 
(p. 6.) 


Bevan’s proposals for completing the transfer of power to British 
workers are not, unfortunately, laid out in detail. They apparently 
involve various taxes on capital and reduced taxes on earned income, 
particularly at lower levels. State expenditure would be largely 
financed out of the profits of nationalized industries. Clearly, he 
contemplates a vast extension of nationalization; under socialism 
publicly-owned property will predominate. In the control of industry, 
ee socialism and “managerialism” are distinguished, and there is an 
implied criticism of present nationalization as laying too much stress 
on the latter. The workers are to have more authority and responsi- 
bility in industry: “The more the division of labor makes the worker 
a cog in the machine the more essential it is to refresh his mind 
and spirit by the utmost discussion and consultation in policy and 
administration.” (p. 110.) This would suggest that there would be 
some measure of workers’ control in a Bevanite Britain. 


ae Bevanism, in sum, and whatever its original dimensions, has be- 
come the legatee of Keep Leftism. Whether or not the Labor Party 
had exhausted its intellectual capital by 1951, it was certainly without 
a conscious socialist policy. If, in international affairs, there was little 
difference between Conservative and Labor principles, on domestic 
questions there was small distinction between right-wing Laborites 
and “enlightened” Tories. The Bevanites, who increasingly represent 
the socialists in the Labor Party, are now attempting to restate the 
basic differences and distinctions, and by so doing to re-formulate the 
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principles of British socialism. Although it has important gaps and 
weaknesses in its basic theory, and although it undoubtedly includes 
opportunists among its followers, Bevanism is becoming the leading 
philosophy of British socialism. Already extremely effective in op- 
position, it is certain to have a major influence on the policies of the 
next Labor Government. 


THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


We publish herewith three commentaries on Mr. Irving Flamm’s article, 
“The Road to Socialism in America,’ which appeared, together with a 
brief reply by the editors, in the January, 1952, issue of MR. 


We would be glad to hear the views of other readers on this obviously 
important subject. Naturally, we cannot guarantee to publish or enter into 
correspondence concerning individual contributions, but we would like to feel 
free to publish parts or all of any that we think would be of general interest 
to MR readers. If you write and do not want your comments published, 
please be sure to say so.—The Editors. 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. FLAMM 


By Irwin Edelman (Los Angeles) 


The editors of MR are committing a serious error in their treat- 
ment of Mr. Flamm’s article in the January issue. The article, in 
substance, suggests an approach aiming to win over to the side 
of the working class an influential sector of property owners who 
today tend to swell the ranks of the monopolist handful. It is Mr. 
Flamm’s contention that American socialism will not begin to move 
until it has re-examined its position with the view of attracting this 
element to its banner. There is, of course, more than this to Mr. 
Flamm’s article, but if that were all he said it would merit sym- 
pathetic evaluation rather than the patronizing remarks with which 
the editors treat it. 

I think it is very proper of Mr. Flamm to ask “what we would 
do if we were elected to power today.” And the editors’ reply that 
“we (or any other socialists) couldn’t possibly be elected to power 
today,” and that by the time it would be possible “the situation 
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will certainly be very different,” strikes me as an evasion of the 
question, notwithstanding the categorical statement that it is not 
an evasion. A political movement seriously aiming at the trans- 
formation of society owes it to itself and those whom it proposes 
to lead to light up as brightly as possible the road ahead, to formu- 
late as clearly as possible its immediate and ultimate objectives, the 
methods whereby it means to attain them, and its attitude towards 
the various social strata of the population. 

According to the editors, Mr. Flamm “doesn’t seem to realize 
that when the American socialist movement is strong enough to 
socialize [monopolistic enterprises], the battle will be all but won.” 
Actually, it is his contention that the American socialist movement 
will not become strong enough until it clarifies its understanding of, 
and position on, social ownership, social control, and matters re- 
lated—with the view of isolating the main enemy, the monopoly 
capitalists. 

To be sure, to use the editors’ expression, “There are no magic 
formulas.”- But Mr. Flamm is not submitting any. He believes that 
it is necessary for the socialist movement in the United States to 
formulate its program so that the working class and the non- 
monopolist property owner find themselves in harmony rather than 
conflict. Mr. Flamm’s approach may have elements of unreality, 
there may be pitfalls for a socialist movement slanting its program 
so as to make it palatable to property owners. The Marxist classics 
have stressed that this ally is vacillating, unreliable, potentially 
treacherous. These things need to be seriously examined by the 
socialist-minded in the context of the present, of time and place. 
For personal reasons I have not found the time to examine care- 
fully the article and its implications. But a bare glance shows me 
that the editors of MR, too, have not read it with the attention it 
deserves. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 
By Paul A. Rosen 


Two successive issues of MR contained articles which main- 
tained that Government-instituted economic controls and economic 
reforms tend to lead to fascism. In the December, 1951, issue, 
Natalie Moszkowska, in an otherwise good article (“Reformism and 


Paul A. Rosen is the pseudonym of a university professor of economics, 
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Internationalism”), supports this view. She states that if socialist 
parties support reform measures, then during the period before they 
have a parliamentary majority, “the socialist parties find themselves 
in a position in which they must again and again help the capitalist 
state ward off crises and unemployment that threaten all the social 
achievements of the past. They must not only accept but actually 
promote with all the force at their command bourgeois measures 
which at any given moment seem calculated to ameliorate eco- 
nomic disturbances.” (P. 257) She concludes: “When the reformist 
parties, which wanted to follow a democratic path to socialism, ac- 
cepted the economic policies of the bourgeois state, they promoted, 
even if only indirectly, monopoly capitalism and militarism, imperial- 
ism and annexationism,” all of which “pave the way for fascism.” 
(P. 260) I do not quarrel with Miss Moszkowska’s critique of 
Social Democracy, but I believe she is quite wrong in implying that 
support of economic reforms by genuine socialist parties also leads to 
fascism. 


Another statement of this idea is made by Irving Flamm in 
the January, 1952, issue (“The Road to Socialism in America”). He 
says that government ownership leads to socialism, while government 
control leads to fascism. He believes that “control measures to harness 
our ‘free’ economy, carried to their logical conclusion (the point 
necessary to avert periodic chaos), are bound to create evils worse 
than the disease they aim to cure. . . . A government concerned 
primarily with controlling business will inevitably wind up being con- 
trolled by big business. And that is the essence of fascism.” (P. 285) 
He states further that “it is futile to fill up the cracks in the econo- 
my with a patchwork of regimentary controls.” (P. 286) Capitalist 
democracies “move closer to fascism as they increase regimentation 
to remove the ‘bugs’ that have crept into capitalism. . . .” (P. 287) 
(Incidentally, Mr. Flamm indicates a lack of class consciousness by 
his continual use of the word “regimentation” to describe restrictions 
placed upon monopolists. Further, he demonstrates a woeful lack 
of understanding of the class nature of our society when he states 
that “coercive laws which interfere with profits . . . promote class 
differences that divide the nation and make for constant turmoil.” 
(P. 286) Our society is built on a foundation of class differences, and 
“turmoil” will arise whenever the exploited class infringes upon the 
privileges and power of the ruling class.) Of course no socialist would 
dispute Mr. Flamm’s belief that controlled capitalism is unsatisfactory 
as a substitute for socialism, But I most emphatically disagree with 
his position that any extension of government controls is a “move- 
ment down the path of regimentation” towards fascism. 


This point of view is dangerously wrong, and it is especially im- 
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portant to refute because the editors of MR seem to imply agree- 
ment with Mr. Flamm. They do so by criticizing effectively two of 
the three major points of his article, while their only comment on 
his discussion of the contrast between government controls and gov- 
ernment ownership is that the distinction is an important one. By 
not discussing this point any further they can be interpreted as 
agreeing with Mr. Flamm’s view. 

Note that I am discussing the effect of government controls of 
a progressive nature, not the type of controls that accompany our 
present militarization. The latter type of controls constitute the 
beginnings of fascism. The most important task facing the socialist 
movement and the American people today is to halt this movement 
towards war and fascism. The arguments of this article are applicable 
only if this movement is halted and we return to some form of 
bourgeois-democratic capitalism. 

The implications of the position that government controls lead 
to fascism are startling. If government restrictions on monopolies, 
and adoption of welfare measures lead to fascism, then the socialist 
movement must combat such measures vigorously. 


It seems to me, however, that the socialist movement must have 
quite a different attitude towards government control and reform. I 
will attempt to show that—so long as the socialist movement does 
not lose sight of its goal and settle for some form of controlled 
capitalism—the extension of reformist controls is the path to socialism. 
The germ of truth in the position that such controls will lead to 
fascism is that Big Business will not stand idly by and watch a 
march to socialism; it will attempt to halt such a movement by 
means of fascism. Thus, extension of progressive government con- 
trols involves a danger of fascism only because such a trend will 
ultimately threaten the capitalist system. 


I wish to make two points: (1) A fight for government control 
of monopoly, for welfare and anti-depression measures is the only 
course socialists can choose. (2) This course does tend to lead to 
socialism, In the jargon of the economist, I am saying that the 
struggle for progressive government controls is a necessary and may 
be a sufficient condition for the achievement of socialism without 
a fascist interlude. 

First, the extension of government controls of a progressive 
nature is a necessary program for the American socialist movement 
in the foreseeable future because it is the only course that the 
people will subscribe to at present. Although the American people 
harbor a profound distrust of Big Business and a strong anti- 
monopoly and anti-profiteering spirit, they are not yet ready for 
Mr. Flamm’s program of immediate government ownership. However, 
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they are willing to support government economic reform and con- 
trol. They expressed this by repeatedly re-electing Roosevelt; they 
expressed this also by electing Truman who demagogically advocated 
welfare measures and posed as an enemy of monopoly. 

If the socialists are to influence the people, they must be in 
the forefront of the fight for progressive ecenomic controls. The 
socialist vanguard should not get too far ahead of the people. It 
should base its political activities on those progressive aspirations 
and beliefs actually held by the people. This is not to say that social- 
ists should refrain from explaining the disastrous defects of capitalism 
and the merits of socialism. But practical (scientific) socialists must 
do more. They must lead the people in day-to-day issues and 
struggles. If socialists accept Mr. Flamm’s view and therefore op- 
pose progressive economic controls, proposing government owner- 
ship instead, they will not be the vanguard of the proletariat or of 
anything else. They will remain an isolated minority. 


My second point is that a fight for progressive economic controls 
is a course that leads to socialism. The danger of fascism arises 
because any movement toward socialism will call forth a reaction by 
the ruling class. 


In order to understand the effect of progressive economic con- 
trols, we must first review what such controls would involve if they 
were instituted. Measures to restrict monopoly and to stimulate 
vigorous anti-trust activity would be called for. The government 
would institute extensive welfare measures, like public health plans 
and public housing. The government would embark upon a fiscal 
policy designed to ward off or alleviate depressions. Legislation would 
be enacted carrying forward the type of pro-labor measures em- 
bodied in the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act and the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law. 


All of these measures would weaken the capitalists. Control of mo- 
nopolies and anti-trust activities, to the extent that they are effective, 
obviously restrict the power of Big Business. Public power programs 
invade a province that “belongs” to private capital. Every strength- 
ening of labor involves a corresponding weakening of capital. Public 
health and other welfare programs eat away the incomes of the 
capitalists, especially if financed by a more progressive tax system. 
Thus, an increase of government regulation of the economy would 
result in more control of, more competition with, smaller profits for, 
and less power for, the big capitalists. 

A very important way in which business would lose power would 
be through government policy designed to counter depressions and 
maintain full employment. Government assumption of responsibility 
for maintaining full employment will undermine the social and 
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economic position of business. The provision of jobs is one of the 
essential social functions of business, as the people see it. If business 
no longer performs this function, people will be less likely than ever 
to believe that “what’s good for business is good for you.” An ac- 
celerated erosion of business prestige and power is likely to set in. 


The strenuous way capitalists object to progressive economic 
controls and the vigorous way they fight them make it evident that 
such measures harm their interests. Their hatred of Roosevelt was 
not make-believe. The oft-expressed fear of Big Business that 
measures of the New Deal type lead to socialism is not just a red her- 
ring. If such measures lead to fascism, how can one explain the 
frenzied opposition of the big capitalist interests? 


In opposition to my view that progressive economic controls 
weaken the capitalists, one might say that, despite ruling-class op- 
position, such measures help preserve capitalism. This is true. But, 
socialists should understand the apparent paradox that they have been 
vigorously supporting measures that help preserve capitalism. These 
measures do not maintain a static, unchanging capitalism. They 
help “preserve” (a misleading word, for it obscures the dynamic 
element) a capitalism developing in a particular direction, the 
direction leading to socialism. If such measures had not been adopted 
by the New Deal, capitalism might have been preserved in the 
United States in a different way—by the adoption of fascism. 

If I am correct, then, progressive economic controls undermine 
the power of Big Business. I now attempt to demonstrate that the 
erosion of capitalist power by means of government controls tends to 
be cumulative. 

Partial control of capitalism cannot succeed; it will never achieve 
the results that people want from their economy. Controls may 
alleviate some of the pains and defects of capitalism, but they can- 
not cure it of its basic contradictions. Consequently, controls tend 
to be continually extended. They cannot be extended to a certain de- 
gree and then halted, as the liberals believe. A controlled capitalism 
is not a stable form of economy. 

The capitalist economy, depending as it does on the profit 
motive and the expectations and attitudes of the capitalists, is an 
extremely unstable and complex machinery, easily thrown out of 
kilter, Controls at some points throw the machinery out of balance 
and always necessitate further controls at other points. For example, 
controls on profits will affect investment adversely; if investment 
declines, the economy is headed for a depression unless something is 
done to counteract the effect of this decline; this something, in turn, 
will inevitably upset another part of the machinery, requiring further 
governmental measures. 
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It should be noted that even if the liberals do not understand 
the cumulative nature of governmental controls, the National 
Association of Manufacturers does. In arguing against government 
fiscal policy designed to combat unemployment, the NAM maintains: 


Instead of providing a self-sustained volume of business 
activity, it [anti-unemployment fiscal policy] undermines busi- 
ness, and when the deficit spending ceases, business activity 
promptly recedes. This means in practise that, once deficit 
spending is started, there is a tremendous urge for those in 
power to continue the spending and, as private investment 
shrinks more and more, to take over the direction of an in- 
creasing proportion of our economic system. In the long run, 
therefore, deficit spending must be regarded as a direct 
threat . . . to the system of individual enterprise itself. (Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, The American Individual 
Enterprise System, p. 963.) 


As the process of governmental control of the economy is 
extended, a point will be reached when Big Business will turn to 
fascism as the only way to maintain its power and recoup its losses. 
The state becomes the strategic center of the economic system and 
makes the important economic decisions. Therefore the struggle for 
the complete control of the state becomes all important. The capital- 
ists will stake all in an attempt to transform government controls 
into the instruments of fascism, while the working class will fight to 
maintain and extend progressive measures. This is the crucial stage. 
Then the fight for the extension, or even the maintenance, of pro- 
gressive controls becomes a fight to break the power of Big Business. 
(I do not venture to predict the form of this crucial struggle.) 
Moreover, the fight becomes more basic, stripped of many of its non- 
essentials. The fact will become plainer that the basic struggle is 
between the capitalists and their economic system, on the one hand, 
and the welfare of the people, which calls for socialism, on the other 
hand. 


If the American people are strong enough to win this battle and 
to break the power of the monopolists, then, as the editors of MR 
have pointed out, the battle for socialism will be all but won. 
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MR. FLAMM'S BASIC ERROR 


By An American Socialist 


The question of “gradual” versus “one-step” (revolutionary) 
socialism has for years been an important point of controversy within 
the ranks of the American Left. The difficulties even in defining 
the area of discussion are formidable, partly because of the subject’s 
complexity, partly because of the historical inability of American 
socialists to regard their country with any kind of effective ob- 
jectivity. No clearer proof is needed of the Left’s reluctance to com- 
prehend that America has its own dynamic than to point out that 

f, our contribution to the vast treasure house of Marxist and socialist 
world literature has been inadequate in volume and of strikingly in- 
ferior theoretical quality. 


The clear fact is that American socialists have uniformly mani- 
fested a tendency to be guided by European literature and experience, 
a fact which, in some measure, accounts for the hostility of our 
people to socialist doctrine. To study socialism’s strategies where 
it has won its battle is both natural and healthy. But it cannot be 
denied that one very important practical consequence of socialism’s 
initial victory in Europe has been to turn the eyes of the American 
Left away from its own nation, resulting in a predisposition to state its 
problems in terms of the revolution where it has succeeded. 

The appearance of Monthly Review on the national scene was a 
significant and long overdue event. Now, for the first time, Amer- 
ican socialists have a forum and an organ for the expression of 
original Marxist thought in relation to the land in which we live. 
Irving Flamm’s article, “The Road to Socialism,” (MR, January 
1952) was an interesting step in the right direction, as have been 
the series on “Cooperation on the Left” and “Freedom Under 
Socialism.” 

Mr. Flamm’s article is valuable in that it initiates discussion on 
two important questions: the nature of capitalist controls, and the 
advisability of projecting a specific socialist program at the present 
time. His arguments—a curious mixture of fanciful reformism and 
illogically extreme leftism—are riddled with inconsistencies and 
contradictions which, if permitted to go unchallenged, would seriously 
lower the level of socialist discussion in the magazine. 


The author, a veteran of World War II, has had experience in journalism, 
the trade union movement, and the film industry. 
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MR. FLAMM'S BASIC ERROR 

Lack of space necessitates concentration on those aspects of 
Mr. Flamm’s article which bear most directly on the practical work 
of socialists today. 


The basic error—and what an error!—is that the entire element 
of politics and political pressure in the fight for socialism is com- 
pletely omitted. Mr. Flamm seems to see the question of gaining 
socialism as essentially a technical difficulty, one of persuasion and 
administration, rather than as a political problem involving con- 
flict among human beings. 


No genuine socialist can quarrel with the argument that con- 
trols, viewed strictly in economic terms, are a prop to lengthen the 
life of capitalism in its declining years. It is important for socialists 
to carry on uncompromising agitation against the liberal prayer that 
economic controls, in themselves, can cure our basic ills, But does 
this mean that socialists must oppose controls, however imperfect 
or even badly administered, at all times and under all circumstances? 


To answer this, it is first necessary to understand the crucial 
importance of the political origin of controls—who controls what for 
whose benefit. Example: Franklin Roosevelt’s early reforms were 
frankly designed to save capitalism from itself; uncomfortably simi- 
lar to measures promulgated by Mussolini, they definitely smacked of 
corporate capitalism. Consequently, I believe that it was entirely 
correct for the Left to have pointed up this similarity in their agita- 
tions during the Blue Eagle period. On the basis of evidence they 
had to work with at the time, there was no guarantee that Roose- 
velt, or any president beholden to a capitalist political party, would 
be sensitive to the people’s plight. But by over-simplifying their 
arguments, and to the extent that they insisted on opposition to 
FDR after it was obvious his administration was receptive to pro- 
gressive influence, the Left committed the same mistake that Mr. 
Flamm undoubtedly would have made had he followed the logic of 
his MR article. The essential fact of the early 30s is that power had 
been placed in Roosevelt’s hands by an intensely aroused and 
progressively oriented electorai:. Any appraisal of the “fascist po- 
tential” of the New Deal must be considered in terms of that fact. 
Controls instituted under Roosevelt’s administration, many without 
doubt favorable to the consolidation and growth of monopoly capital, 
also had the effect of greatly contributing to the amazing growth 
of the people’s political effectiveness by stimulating the formation 
of a broad political base (centered in the new trade unions) upon 
which the administration could depend in its struggles against the 
ultra-Right. 

Decidedly, controls instituted by a reactionary government can 
push an economy toward fascism. But forced on a malleable govern- 
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ment by a united and enlightened electorate, and administered in 
the interests of the poorer classes, controls can relieve the worst 
pressures of unchecked capitalism; and—a vital point Mr. Flamm 
misses—the struggle to achieve controls can educate the people to 
the real nature of the capitalist state and offers them an opportunity 
to gain one of their temporary and limited victories so necessary 
to Mr. Flamm’s own concept of the road to socialism. 

To be sure, the capitalist will resist controls aimed at improving 
the people’s condition, because they cut down his power and profits. 
When such resistance occurs, a contest for control over the govern- 
mental structure then ensues between the capitalist and his allies 
and agents on the one hand, and the people on the other. If the 
people are sufficiently organized and disciplined to act with cohesive 
militance, the capitalist can be forced to retreat. If, as has hap- 
pened in the past, the capitalist attempts an outright bid for totali- 
tarian power, he can be smashed and his power either dispersed or 
taken over by the people, depending upon the maturity of their 
movement—in other words, provided the people are educated to 
the issues, adequately organized, and intelligently led. 

Historicaily, what has been the prime mover in the long battle 
for social progress in America? It has been the working class, espe- 
cially as organized in their trade unions and political groups. This 
is not to deny the past, present, or future role of sympathetic middle- 
class or even upper-class individuals, but simply to root our discus- 
sion firmly in reality. Without the active support of the workers, no 
enduring social change can be accomplished, 

It is true that the American working class is not yet committed 
to Left philosophies, is confused, disoriented, and in some ways even 
corrupted. But it is nonetheless true that of all the segments of our 
population, it is only the working class which, by the very nature 
of its day-to-day association and conflict with capitalist methods in 
the raw, can serve as a stable foundation for socialist action. This 
has been true in the past and will be true in the future, regardless 
of the fact that the workers today are temporarily neutralized and 
are even being manipulated for reactionary purposes. 

Rather than waste our energies in a futile search for a formula 
aimed at obscuring class lines, let us seek to educate the workers 
toward an understanding of the true meaning of these divisions. 
Must we avoid a clear-cut call for controls because we fear it 
would “promote class differences”? Obviously not. Inspired by a 
campaign for progressive controls, a clash on the political level 
between the capitalist and his employee would not “promote” but 
rather “expose” already existing and increasingly exacerbated class 
differences and would signify an immense step forward toward the 
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political maturity of the working class—and socialism. 

The capitalist, by the very nature of his system, must always 
seek to dominate the state; the workers and consumers of this land 
would be in a sorry plight if they did not exercise restraining power 
(however slight) through their pressure groups. Socialists must not 
deprecate the presence of pressure groups but must acknowledge 
their existence and aid in every possible fashion the strengthening of 
those organizations which represent the true interests of the low- 
income groups, rather than hold up to the workers an image of our 
society as a body politic in which all organs (classes) must work 
together in harmony. 

We socialists, because we are humanitarians, must not repeat 
the tragic error of those who would perpetuate capitalism and all its 
evils rather than gain socialism through use of compulsion. I share 
Mr. Flamm’s fear of “coercion” only when the power to coerce is held 
by the capitalist. Frankly, I fail to see how progress can be achieved 
under our present system unless the ruling class is “coerced” into 
relinquishing some of its power. Certainly they will not give it up 
willingly, if past experience is any guide. It can only be hoped that 
their resistance to reform will not be—as it has often been in the 
past—so savage that the pressures exercised by progressively-aligned 
forces will have to be extreme or applied outside the main traditions 
of American libertarianism. 

Finally, and above all, it must be emphasized that no discussion 
of the problem of “gradual” versus “violent” transition to socialism 
makes sense today without considering first and foremost the crucial 
factor in the determination of that change: war or peace. Whether 
our evolution to a higher stage of life is to be peaceful (not, inci- 
dentally, to be identified exclusively with the ballot) or violent, is, 
today, almost solely dependent upon whether the United States goes 
to war with the socialist world. If we can avoid such a war—and 
the struggle for its avoidance is the No. 1 job of all socialists regard- 
less of doctrinal divergences—there may be an opportunity to create 
a unique, and by-and-large peaceful, road to socialism. If war 
comes, all bets are off. The nature and outcome of that war will 
determine the future of the American people. One thing is sure. 
Win, lose, or (as is most likely) draw, war will greatly increase the 
likelihood of violent revolution, for this country can proceed with 
an anti-socialist and anti-democratic war only to the extent that 
its institutions and people are subjected to outright fascism. Can 
anyone seriously foresee the prospect of a “gradual, step-by-step 
conversion” from fascism to socialism? 


One last point, and here I find myself in partial agreement with 
Mr. Flamm. Objecting to the generalities of socialist propaganda, 
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he asks the editors of MR to display “a clear-cut, understandable 
program of action, one that will enable [the voters] to see not only 
the attractive socialist goal but also the road map showing how to 
reach it.” (P. 228.) 


The editors are quite right in insisting that the working out of 
a socialist blueprint is not a high priority task at this time. The crisis 
is too close for that. But does it necessarily follow, as the editors 
seem to believe it does, that a generalized picture of socialism, 
scientifically outlined in terms of our economy, political heritage, 
national personality and traditions, should not be attempted? Such 
a picture (not, however, a road map) will, of course, in the very 
nature of things, take on Utopian coloring to one degree or another. 
So what? Does that mean we should hesitate to point out to non- 
socialists (and ourselves) what we want and will fight for? 

What really is wrong with attempting to create our ideal image 
of a future society on paper and poster, using an empirical ap- 
proach and socialist hope? I agree that we must add, plainly and 
frankly: “This is how we'd like it. Reality will change us, events, 
and the image. Perhaps in the struggle for freedom and socialism 
we shall even acquire a different goal. But this is what we want now, 
because it is the embodiment of the finest, most realizable ideals 
of mankind.” 

Properly presented, such a program can help solidify socialist 
thought. More than that, in doing so, it can greatly aid the present 
battle for the future. 


AMERICAN WAY” 


Dear Editor: 


Hats off to the people of the Missouri Valley who would rather 
abandon their homes to the rampaging waters than let the Govern- 
ment build a socialistic project like TVA. This is the way to keep 
America free. 

The courageous people of the Missouri Valley know how to 
preserve their freedom to have a good old-fashioned American flood 
every spring. They will vote Republican in November to make certain 
that the waters of free enterprise shall keep on flowing. 

More sandbags! That’s the American Way! 
100% AMERICAN 


—Daily Compass, April 27, 1952 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


and authoritative. It gave me a new comprehension of the mentality and the 
methods of our military men. Most revealing also were Stone’s explanations 
of the strong pressures for war that bear on all our civilian leaders. 


“Will you send me at once five additional copies. I want to place them 
quickly where they will do the most good. The issue in Korea and the Far 
East may turn one way or the other, I believe, in the next few weeks. 


“You have made a wonderful contribution by publishing the Stone 
book at this time. Heartiest congratulations and best wishes for your success.” 


“The book is a tremendous contribution, especially in the careful 
chronological arrangement and documentation. I already have two copies— 
we want another to keep them circulating as fast as possible.” 


“As I expected, Stone’s book helped me greatly to ease my troubled 
mind. There are so many of us in this land today who are spiritually 
starved because of the scarcity of propaganda-free, straightforward, factual 
literature. In The Hidden History Of The Korean War I. F. Stone very 
masterfully tells us just what we lack the most these days—the plain truth.” 


“Stone’s book, damn it, has kept me reading and reading when I 
should be working or sleeping; I have finished Ch. 37, but write you before 
finishing the whole book because I have the opportunity now and might 
not have it later. When he really hits his stride, in his analysis of the 
MacArthur propaganda and politics, this is an amazing performance. I 
have read other books in which the hidden inwardness of political chicanery 
is as convincingly laid bare, but none ever in which an author has with 
such patience woven so fine and close a net for truth, of so numerous and 
such minute links of logic. Certainly I hope the book sells widely; and of 
this I am sure, that historians of the Korean tragedy, as long as ever it 
shall be written of, will have to take this book into account as one of the 
prime authorities. My hat is off to Mr. Stone!” 


“I’m herewith sending you my check for eight copies of Stone’s book, 
The Hidden History Of The Korean War. If you could include an application 
blank for MR in each book it would be appreciated. In my estimation this 
is the most important book for half a century.” 


“Let me compliment you on I. F. Stone’s new book—it’s dynamite, We're 
going to review it for the campus newspaper which is a pretty good organ, 
and I think that there will be little need of promotion to get a good sales 
record here.” 


MR policy hitherto has been to exclude pen names that sound like 
orlinary names and to sign anonymous articles with descriptive pseudonyms 
designed to help establish the character though not the identity of the 
authors. We have now decided, however, to alter this policy and permit 
pen names of the ordinary sort, though always with a clear statement that 
they are pen names. The reason is simply that we recognize that an author 
who, for perfectly good reasons, in unable to write under his own name has 
a right to establish, and become known under, a pen name. “Paul A. Rosen,” 
a university professor of economics who contributes to this issue, is a case 
in point. Mr. Rosen is a highly qualified writer who hopes to contribute to 
MR from time to time in the future. We hope he will too. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


I. F. Stone's 
THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR 


is now on sale in bookstores at $5 per copy. 


Our pre-publication price of $3 no longer holds. 
However, we can still offer the book at a 
specially reduced rate in a 


Combination subscription-book 
price of $5 


A new sub, or a renewal to MR, costs $3 per 
year. Send in $5 and we will give you a year's 
subscription plus the book. YOU SAVE $3. 


SUGGESTED ORDER FORM 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
| enclose: 
C) $5 for a one-year sub and Stone's book. 
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